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dows, bells were run * violently, windows were thrown up, and 
cries of * Thieves * and * Police s were shouted. But there was 
no earthquake, there were no thieves, although there were the 
police, by whom the sounds were dis'inctly heard. It was some 
time before all was again quiet, and not even then in many a 
household until proces ions in curious gaib, armed with sticks, 
pokers, shovels and fire-irons, in place of fire-arms, had paraded 
from kitchen to garret in search of the supposed nocturnal 
marauders. And now the cause of all this has been discovered. 
It was the coastguard squadron, a few miles out at sea, having 
what is termed their night quarter exercise—a turn-out drill in 
the middle of the night, so as to fit the men for action in an 
emergency. M E« A. Pan K HURST 

Chmch Hill, Brighton, September 11 


A Fossiltferous Boulder 

During a visit I made in July last to a respected friend at 
Dinnington, Northumberland, I observed a travelled b ulder in 
the corner of his field, and, on closer inspection, found that it 
contained a number of ammonites, encrinites, and the detached 
portions of the *fc-ms of the stone lily, usually found in the Lias 
in the vicinity of. Whitby. The composition of the boulder, 
which was about two Let in length, and of proportionate breadth 
and depth, was basaltic or trap, and had evidently taken up the 
fossils when in a state of fusion ; some of the ammonites being 
compressed or disturbed. Upon inquiry, it appeared that my 
friend had sm k for a well, and came at the depth of about twelve 
feet upon the native freestone rock, upon which this boulder wa* 
found. Of course it must have been transported to its place, of 
deposit by ice during the glacial period of our world’s history, 
and then covered over by the subsequent boulder-clay ; but from 
whence was it transported? From Yorkshire or the Hebrides? 

I also visited in the immediate vicinity what was formerly the 
site of an ancient lake of about 1,200 acres, Prestwick Car. This 
sheet of wa er was drained a few years ago into the Pont rivulet, 
and the bed of the old lake i- now, through the enterprise and 
skilful industry of the farmer, covered by luxuriant crops of oa s 
with magnificent heads, approaching six feet in height, and im¬ 
mense thickness of s-em. The laud, as might, be expected, is a 
deep bog earth; the surface, however,'is remarkably light, ap 
pa>ently a leaf soil, and eaHiy disturbed, or blown awav by the 
winds. The remarkable point here was, that after the drainage had 
been completed, the earth sohdified. and put under culture, the 
roo s and a pomon of the stems of trees broken off near the 
roots, -appeared as if rising from the earth, the prior existence of 
which was unseen and unknown, indicating the remains of a 
primseval forest: no branches appeared. The wood is that of 
the alder. Was not the lake ork inally formed by the destruction 
of this ancient forest by the agency of wind ? 

Barbourne, Worcester, Sept. 9 J, Brough Pow 


A Vital Question 

Pkay do not mind if I am alone in my venturesomeness, but 
in the name of Science, not that which is falsely so caded, but 
that whieh depends upon evidence, let me protest against the 
doctrine contained in the concluding, portion of Sir W. Thom¬ 
son’s address. Scholastic theology has for me nothing wors- 
than the declaration, made on the strength of a mere dogma, 
thai our dear mother earth is no mother at ail, but absolutely 
in apvble of filling any func ion in the production of her own 
c uldrm. The dug mi. that life can only proceed from life, 
a pears, when, an.iivs d, like too many another dogma, but a 
meaningless jingle of wards. 

Here are thr<-e counter-propositions, which I advance in all 
confidence of their soundness :— 

1. We know nothing whatever of the nature of life to justify 
us in asserting its absolute difference in kind from many .other 
phenomena, as of magnetism, chemistry, or Nature in general. 

2. If, as astronomers hold, all the bodies composing the .solar 
system are derived from the sun, they must contain identical 
elements. That their elements are actually ident cal is, more¬ 
over, indicated by the spec roscope So that if tho.e elements 
be incapable Of producing Ike on this planer, they mu t be in¬ 
capable of'producing itelscwhe e. However much re sou there 
mav be to suppo. e they ha v e n *t produced lif >n any particula 
instance as yet, as, e.g. t in our satellite, that is no reason against 
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their doing so in the future. If Sir William’s object had been to 
vain time for existing evolutions, I could have forgiven him, but 
there was no hint of this. 

3. To speak of life as necessary to the production of life, is 
to ignore all that Science has ascertained respecting the trans¬ 
ference and convertibility of force, and to fall back unon the anthro¬ 
pomorphism of the theologians, only with the difference, in this 
case, that it is not Jupiter, but “ the s'one that fell down from 
Jupiter,” whom we are to hail as our father and mother. More¬ 
over, to speak of life as necessary to the production of life, is to 
as-ume that we already know the limits of Nature’s productive 
power; and to assert that life is not a natural product at ail, is 
to restrict our definition of Nature by some arbitrary limit which 
exc udes the most important functions of Nature. 

Doubtless it would be a very pretty idea to regard the planets 
as so many orchids in the flower-garden of the Universe, and 
the meteorites as their fertilising bees ; but Sir W. Thomson 
entertains no such pleading sentiment respecting the earth. 
He degrades this unhappy p anet far below the meteorite. 

Once upon a time when astray with a companion in a far 
Western wilderness, we were reduced to eating anything that we 
cou d find. On the question arising whether rattlesnakes were 
fit to eat, I propounded the dictum that whatever could itself 
live ought to be able to support liie in another, and our expe¬ 
rience, so far as it went, confirmed the saying. I venture to vary 
it for Sir W. Thomson’s benefi 1 , and to suggest that whate ver can 
support life, as this earth does, can in all probability produce it. 

.Loving, as I do, bo h the world and the things which are in 
the world, I hope you will not refuse me a comer for this sorrow¬ 
ing dissent from a doctrine so depredatory of the world, and 
whose enunciation cannot fail to give occasion to. the many 
enemies of Science to bla pheme its sacred name on account of 
the eccentricities of its professors. Edward Maitland 

Oxford and Cambridge Club 


Draining a Cause of Excessive Droughts 

Will you kindly allow me through the medium of Nature 
to ask whether any of my fellow readers can give me any actually 
observed facts, to show that draining is justly considered an item 
in the sum of causes which have given rise to the lengthened 
periods of drought that we have experienced in these islands for 
the last few years. As a matter or reasoning I believe it is. 
generally admitted that such is . the case, for ample evidence has 
been pioduced by actual experiment to show that draining raises 
the temperature of the land and the air above ic ; and S so, it 
would le.sen the chance of the vapour suspended in the atmo¬ 
sphere being condensed. Such observed facts are on record as 
regards the cutling of forests, e g , N-vTURB, vul. iv. p. 51, 
•‘Buchan's Meteorology,” p. 88. and if my memory dues not 
fa I me, some information was given on both these points in a 
previous volume of Nature, but I am at present unable to lay 
my hands upon ic, though I have glanced over ihe pages as well 
as the index. 

If any one will kindly furnish me with the information, which 
may also be of interest to others, or refer me to a work not 
difficult of access, I shall be extremely obliged. 

Thomas Fawcett 


Rainbow 

On Friday, the 8th July, about four P.M., as I sms driving 
aero s the Bog of Allen, a: .out eight miles from Kdenderry, I 
observed the most brilliant rainbow I have tver beheld etdrer'in 
Europe or India, it appeared in the North, and was low down 
on the flat horizon, being an arc of 6o° with the horizon as its 
chord. The ends of the bow were nearly due E. and W. The spec¬ 
trum was intensely vivid. A second bow, imperfect towards the 
centre, shortly afterwards appeared above it; in perhaps five 
minutes, the E, end of this upper bow faded, and immediately. 
1 perceived tor a corresponding length of the true rainbow, bor¬ 
dering the violet, a well-defined rim of sea green, this bounded 
by a band of almost mauve-coloured violet, which shaded off 
in o the moigo sky. 

ihe under-side of the opposite end of the bow (above which 
he portion of the upper bow wa> still visible/ pie- eu eii no su.„h 
appearance. 

Next day I learnt that, about the same, hour, a thunderstorm 
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burst over Edenderry, and the telegraph clerk, on going to work 
his instrument, was instantly struck senseless to the ground. 
Now, are the two bands beyond (f.£. below) the violet often 
seen ? for I never before observed them ; or are they due to an 
unusual amount of electrical tension in the atmosphere? 

And is the second incident an unusual occurrence in telegraph 
offices ? F. G. S, P, 


Earthquake in Jamaica 

OH the night of the 20th inst., at twenty minutes past nine, 
a sharp shock of earthquake was felt throughout the island, ac¬ 
companied by a loud rumbling noise. The undulations were 
from the north. 

Robt. Thomson 

Cinchona Plantation, Jamaica, August 23 


An Inquiry 

Can any of the readers of Nature inform me whether Dr. 
Anderson, who. in the capacity of naturalist, accompanied Cap¬ 
tain Sladen’s expedition from Bharno to Momein in 1868, pub¬ 
lished any papers upon the scientific results of the journey ? 

If I am not mistaken, Dr. Anderson was a candidate for the 
Chair of Natural History in Edinburgh last year, and died before 
the election, 

F. R S. 


PROF. HAYDEN’S EXPEDITION 
E learn from Harper's Weekly that advices from 
Prof. Hayden’s exploring expedition in the Yellow 
Stone Lake region have been received up to the 8th of 
August last, and contain a satisfactory exhibit of progress. 
After establishing the depfit of supplies already referred 
to on the Yellow Stone River, about one hundred and 
forty miles below the lake, the party ascended the river, 
and reached the lake on the 26th of July, where they 
made a new camp. They then began at once to survey 
the lake with the most approved apparatus, by the aid of 
a boat taken along for the purpose, and expected to be 
able to ascertain the exact contour, as well as the principal 
depths. They had already found several places in the 
lake where the depth reached three hundred feet, espe¬ 
cially along the line of a certain channel-way, and they 
confidently expected to find soundings of at least five 
hundred feet. 

They explored one of the islands in the lake, which they 
called Stevenson’s Island, and found it to contain about 
fifteen hundred acres, densely wooded, and with thick and 
almost impenetrable underbrush, consisting largely of 
gooseberry and currant bushes, loaded down with ripe 
fruit. On the threshold only of the wonderful natural 
phenomena in the way of geysers, boiling springs, &c., 
described by Lieut. Doane and Governor Langtord, they 
were satisfied that the description fell far short of the 
reality, which they, indeed, despaired of being able to 
pourtray, even with the aid of photographic views and 
sketches. 

One of these geysers once in thirty-two hours threw up 
a column of water about eight feet in diameter to a height 
of over 200 feet. Hundreds were met with having columns 
of from ten to fifty feet high, some playing all the time, 
and others only at intervals. The hottest springs were 
found to vary in temperature from i88°to 198“, the boiling 
point at that altitude amounting to about 195 0 . _ Most of 
the springs were ascertained to be divisible into two 
principal classes, one class containing silica, sulphur, and 
iron, and the other silica and iron only. 

The elevation of the lake was determined to be about 
8,500 feet; the altitude of the surrounding peaks being, 
of course, very much greater. An abundance of trout was 
found in the waters, of exc. Uent flavour, although much 
infected with intestinal worms. Game was scarce imme¬ 


diately around the lake ; but at a short distance it was 
said to be very abundant. In addition tothetopographical 
and geological collections, others were being made in all 
branches of natural history, for a full account of which, 
as well as a description of the phenomena in general, 
we shall look with interest to the forthcoming report of 
the expedition. 


MR. GEORGE HODGE 

W E greatly regret to record the death, at Seaham Har¬ 
bour, on the 7th of September, after a short illness, 
at the age of thirty-eight, of this accomplished naturalist. 
Although from his retiring and unassuming disposition, 
little known beyond the naturalist circles of the north, 
George Hodge realised, as few do realise, the objects of a 
local naturalist. Living on a portion of the north-east 
coast, the marine fauna of which was practically uninvesti¬ 
gated when he first settled there, he made its patient and 
honest study the business of the scanty leisure left him by 
heavy business responsibilities. How far he succeeded 
is best evidenced by the Natural History Transactions of 
Northumberland and Durham, his favourite medium of 
publication for his careful observations and exquisite 
drawings of the lower animal forms During a tem¬ 
porary residence in Newcastle, he was honorary secretary 
to the Natural History Society, and was to the last a 
valued member of its committee. 

Mr. Hodge was a most enthusiastic dredger; if he 
could get a boat to sea on a fine day (this being even 
more of a desideratum with him than wi<h most men, as 
he was rather easily upset), he was perfectly happy. The 
last two dredging expeditions conducted by the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club, with grants from the British 
Association, were undertaken chiefly by him in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. G. S. Brady. The Echinodermata were his 
favourite subjects of study, but he was also specially in¬ 
terested in the Zoophytes, Pyctiogons, Crustacea, and 
marine Acari, among all of which be had done good 
work. To his influence chiefly may be ascribed the 
establishment of the very useful and flourishing Natural 
History Club of Seaham Harbour, in whose proceedings 
he always took great interest. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 

S “A Father” has asked me by name in your 
columns what book I can recommend as laying a 
foundation for the geometry of the future, I suppose I ought 
to ans wer him, though I cannot do so by a simple reference 
to a book. I think the main object of early geometrical 
teaching should be to lay a foundation of familiar facts on 
which the science will afterwards be builtup. This is un¬ 
questionably the true scientific method in teaching all 
subjects ; and as yet it has never, or very rarely, been 
applied in Geometry. For example, no intelligent teacher 
of botany will begin by classifying flowers, or teaching 
theories about their structure ; he begins by giving his 
class flowers to dissect, and then they will know what he 
is talking about; and teachers of chemistry who follow 
any other plan find themselves inevitably compelled to 
cram their pupils. The question is, hozu is this method to 
he applied in. Geometry ? I know from various sources 
that there is a pretty wide-spread conviction that it ought 
to be so applied, but there is a difficulty that meets 
teachers at once : there , does not seem to be enough of 
practical geometry that is sufficiently easy for children ; 
and practical geometry, as presented in text books, is dull 
and uninteresting, as well as rather hard. Still my con¬ 
viction remains that to iay a foundation of knowledge of 
facts is as necessary in Geometry as in other sciences, 
though the range of facts easily observed is somewhat 
less, and the science becomes^muchj sooner a deductive 
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